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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT.— II. 



By Lewis F. Day. 




BT us assume, on the one hand, 
the urgency for some modifi- 
cation of natural forms ac- 
cording to the work in hand, 
and on the other, of some 
continual reference to nature 
in design, the question arises. 
as to the limits of the one 
and of the other. How far 
may one safely go in the di- 
rection of nature ? And to 
what extent is it well to ad- 
mit the dictation of the tool? In order to settle that point 
quite definitely, each separate craft would have to be discussed. 
An excellent prescription would be just so much of natural food 
as the artistic stomach can digest ; but then we have to take 
into account each man's powers of artistic assimilation — always 
an unknown quantity. The degree of ornament which is barely 
enough for one man will be far too much for another. 

Any attempt to define the limits within which decoration 
should reasonably be confined, may seem at first sight rash 
enough. But with regard, at all events, to things of common 
everyday use, there clearly is a point at which the line of decora- 
tion must be drawn. And, more than this, just as the object 
itself, its use, its material, and the manner of its making, indi- 
cate plainly enough the fit method of its decoration, so also they 
give the hint as to the measure thereof. It would seem as 
though the point at which the material, or a process failed, 
were the point at which we might conveniently stop, rather 
than bring in some supplementary process, which, under pre- 
tence of helping it out, ends more likely in supplanting it. 

The primitive way of making a pot, for example, is by what 
is known as "throwing," that is to say, shaping the lump of 
wet clay with the hands as it revolves on a wheel before the 
potter. This, it should be observed, is at the same time the 
way most conducive to artistic results (Fig. 8). 

Bigotry alone would seek to narrow the scope of a workman 
to any single process of making. One is fam to own that in the 
hands of an artist, the lathe too may have its use (Fig. 8). The 
so-called Etruscan vases (Fig. 8) were turned on the lathe, the 




artist probably caring more about the painting of his vessel than 
its shape. 

But whilst you watch the potter at his wheel it appears to 
you that no supplementary process can be necessary. Almost 
from the moment he begins to hollow with his hands the revolv- 
ing lump of plastic clay before him, it begins to take suave and 
beautiful shapes, gliding the one into the other, as the wheel 
goes round, with an ease which is delightful to see. Seeing the 
potter at his work, you see how the typical pottery forms grew 
out of his fingers; you realize how it is that ugly forms are so 
rare in primitive pottery ; and you are inclined to think that 
the ugliest pot ever made on the wheel must have passed in the 
making through several stages of beautiful fcrms, which the 
potter, sitting over his work, did not perceive perhaps, or did 
. not see to be beautiful. 

If the potter were in the habit of depending more upon the 
wheel, he would surely find in it still further facilities. If the 
blunt forms produced by his finger-tips are wanting somewhat 
in precision, he might even use the modeling tool (reticently, as 
an artist would,) to make indentations smaller than with his 
fingers only he could. But that is a very different thing from 




Fig. 8.— Various Vessels— Characteristic of the way of their making. 



Fig. 9.— Wood-Carying— Showing the IJabrs of the Chisel. 

submitting his work to an after-process ; and, in fact, effacing 
with a mere revolving plane, in the half dry state of the clay, 
all that was done to it while it was amenably moist to the hand. 
If any such final shaving is to take place there is artistically 
small reason for the preparatory process of throwing. The thing 
might just as well be cast, or otherwise mechanically made from 
the commencement, since there is to be nothing but what is 
mechanical in the result. There is this against after- processes 
generally. They are apt to undo a great deal of what has been 
done. How fatally the final process of glass papering wipes all 
character out of our modern wood- carving; whereas one great 
charm about old work (Fig. 9) is that crispness of touch that 
tells of the carver's chisel. 

The excuse in the particular instance of earthenware (there 
is always an excuse for unworkmanlikeness) is in some supposed 
advantages of lightness and supposed elegance. The answer to 
this is that lightness is not the quality most characteristic of, or 
especially desirable in, pottery. If it is elegance we want, we 
had better employ glass (Fig. 8), the convenient and convention- 
al treatment of which is all in the direction of grace and airi- 
ness, A bubble, whether blown in molten glass, or soap and 
water, is a bubble. In earthenware we had best be content 
with the subtle and beautiful, if heavier, forms the wet clay 
gives us. 

The various vessels in Fig. 8 are all characteristic of the 
process of their making. The Chinese vase and the ruder earth- 
en pot have that softness of contour which comes of throwing 
on the wheel. The Greek vase shows, by its harder and more 
precise outline, that it is finished on the lathe. The coarse, but 
rich ornament of the German tankard is appropriate to stamped 
stoneware. The savagery of the cut crystal cup, and the fan- 
tastic grace of the Venetian wineglass, are no less characteristic 
and workmanlike. 

It is the rarest thing in the world to know where to stay 
your hand, or to have the self restraint to stay it. It is the 
more necessary therefore to insist — one cannot insist too 
strongly — that, in ornament applied to any useful purpose, it is 
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best to stop "when the material itself gives you the hint; If you 
once go beyond the resources of. your material there is do know- 
ing where to pull up ; and few indeed are they who manage to 
halt in time. You may go on until you reach a sort of lower 
stage of "high art;" but in doing that, you inevitably lose 
those qualities of usefulness and fitness which are the only justi- 
fication of art, excepting only such as may be of the supreme 
beauty to justify its claims to independence. A great wbrk of 
art is a kind of king among created things, deserving of all 




Fig. 10.— Carved Leather— Preserving tbe Quality op the Material. 

homage. But we don't want this workaday world peopled with 
kings, least of all with petty princes and pretenders. 

Suppose an earthen vessel is somehow to be enriched with 
color, the simplest and about the most obvious means to employ 
is to dip it into a colored glaze, just as the simplest way to dye 
a textile is to dip it into a vat. The glaze will naturally follow 
the law of gravitation, so that it is rather difficult to get an 
even color by that means. But there is no artistic reason what- 
ever why color should be even. On the contrary, beautiful 
effects of quasi accidental color results from the running of the 
glaze. I say quasi- accidental, because the accidents in art are, or 
ought to be, forseen and reckoned upon. Though the potter 
cannot be sure of any precise shade of color, experience tells 
him the kind of " fluke" he may anticipate. He fires, so to 
speak, with his eyes shut, but not quite so wildly as might 
seem. He takes a good look first at the object of his aim — or 
he would not be so habitually near the mark. 

A colored glaze, no doubt, may be too unequal ; a careless, 
or lazy workman may stop too soon. In the glazes of the 
Chinese and Japanese, the change of color is sometimes far too 
sudden. But, even so, it is a hundred times to be preferred to 
the insipid evenness of tint which is the aim of so many a 
modern manufacturer. It was the aim too of the celebrated 
French potters, who laboriously produced some of the most 
excruciating tints — whether due to their own want of taste, or to 
the vulgarity of the Du Barry and other such patrons, one 
hardly knows. In how many of the arts is insipid evenness 
reached, with infinite pains, and at the sacrifice of beauties 
peculiar to the material. 

A very suggestive illustration of appropriate flatness of re- 
lief resulting from a workmanlike proceeding, is given in Fig. 
11, representing an old German book-cover in carved leather. 



The flatness is such that it is not unsuited for its purpose, 
and the quality of the material is retained. It looks like 
leather. 

Sgraffitto, or the art of scratching, is another of those direct 
methods plainly appropriate to the decoration of earthenware. 
Just as the Italian decorator covered his tinted plaster with a 
layer of white plaster, and while it is yet soft, scratch out his 
design (which thus appears in the dark color of the underground), 
so the potter dips his vessel of dark-toned clay into a paste of 
white, and on this outer coating proceeds to scratch his design. 
Or, of course, he may scratch on the moist body of the vessel 
itself and rub color into the incised lines. 

These simple processes in a manner suggest themselves by 
their very easiness; and the blunt lines produced by the point on 
the damp clay, has an ornamental character of their own well 
worth keeping. The delicate diaper lines, simply picked out of 
the painted ground (Fig. 12), have a different character of their 
own. 

The objection there is to obtaining relief by the application 
of cast ornament applies only in a less degree to rude and rough 
and less assuming work, such as German stoneware or gres de 
Flandres (Fig. 8). Stamps or punches for inpressing coarse pat- 
tern work, need to be used with judgment. Within certain 
limits one may employ in ornament, especially of the ruder kind, 
devices which would not be endurable in work of more lofty 
pretensions; still there is always a danger af hardness resulting 
from mechanical and perfunctory ways in working, even though 
as in stoneware, the glaze may help to soften the forms. The 
important thing is that the end of beauty be gained without 
sacrifice of use, and without greater expenditure of time and 
labor than if justified by the purpose in view. The truly con- 
ventional way is the workmanlike way. 

One would not by any means exclude human, or animal figures, 
from the sphere of ornamental design ; but it should be of the 
simplest and most spontaneous kind, such as can be done with- 
out effort and under no special disadvantage, such as in no way 
pretends to the accuracy, finish, or dignity of art unapplied. 
The figures on the Etruscan vases (Fig. 8) were, ordinarily, 
painted right off without any great care for accuracy. Some- 
times they are wild enough in drawing. If it comes easier to a 
man, or is more amusing to him, to devise human or animal 
forms rather than any other, by all means let him do that; 
but, in so doing, let him aim at what he can best do under 
the circumstances, and not ignore them, nor yet attempt to op- 
pose them. 

How desirable it is to let the mode of workmanship suggest 
the design, is shown by the futility of searching for qualities 
difficult to attainment in the material used. This is nowhere 
more apparent than in the painting of pottery- Think of all the 
minatures in china ti rned out from the factories of Sevres, Dres- 
den and Stoke— marvels of misapplied skill— and compare their 
absolute in effectiveness as decorations with a bit of Italian, or 
Persian faience (Fig. 12), and see how the glory is all with the 




Fig. 11. -Persian Faience -Direct Potter's Work. • 

direct and untrammelled " conventional" art of the potter who 
made the most of the beautiful capacities for color and iridescent 
beauty that lay in his crucible, and how vain were the efforts of 
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the would-be miniature, or landscape painter. If he ever suc- 
ceeded in getting what he sought (which is very doubtful), he 
certainly failed to produce decoration ; that was satisfied, as it 
so often is, to a misplaced pictorial ambition. 

This applies, mutatis mutandis y with equal force to decora- 
tive treatment in general. Whatever medium a painter may 
adopt, he is bound in reason to consider that medium, as he is 
bound to consider the work before him in adopting it — distemper, 
fresco, oil, encaustic, or whatever it may be. 

In ceramic painting the choice lies between painting on the 
glaze and painting on the " biscuit," as it is called before it is 
glazed. For ordinary earthenware, the more limited resources 
of the "underglaze" method offer all that the ornamentist need 
desire. One reason for our modern failures lies in the multitude 
of our facilities ; the secret of the ancient triumphs is often in 
the simplicity of the workman's resources. 

The artist's choice of manner will be regulated to some ex- 
tent by what he wants to do. In any case, if he is discreet, he 
will limit his ambition to the range of his appliances. The china 
painter, that is to say, will think out a scheme of color, which 
if not suggested by the oxides employed in ceramic painting, is 
uot in any way opposed to them. This will, indeed deprive him 
of some possible indulgence in naturalistic effect, but in the main 
it will lead him to more perfect achievement than would the 
pursuit of mere difficulties, without regard to the nature of vitre- 
ous colors and the action of the kiln upon them. One appreci- 
ates more fully the color of the Persian, or Damascus pottery, 
when one realizes that the painters palette was set by the cir- 
cumstances. It is only when we respect our materials that we 
get so much out of them. 

The uncertainty of all color which has to pass through the 
fire renders it most unwise to entertain a scheme which (whether 
founded upon nature or not) depends upon absolute accuracy of 
tint. The certain thing about vitreous colors is their uncertainty 
in the kiln. 

The potter is working always more or less in the dark, since 
since the value of his work is not perceived until it comes out 
of the furnace. It may be within the bounds of possibility to 
get actual flesh tones in china colors ; but at what a cost of risk, 
and at what a sacrifice of qualities (rich color qualities, for ex- 
ample) so easily obtainable, and decoratively so much more 
valuable. 

It is only reasonable that, if an artist elect flesh painting as 
his metier, he should forswear whatever has to pass through the 
fire, and adopt a medium in which he can express himself with 
ease, or at all events without forever breaking his heart over it. 
Better be an underwriter during perpetual high gales, or a large 
holder of doubtful stock in a time of general panic, than live the 
life of a pot-painter whose ambitions are all in opposition to his 
craft. 

So in other crafts. The glass painters of the best periods 
were content with white glass for their flesh tones. And it was 
for no lack of ability to get something more like flesh color that 
the great decorators of the 16th century adopted flesh tints, 
which certainly must be called conventional. However limited 
the resources of an art, a man knows them, or should know them 
when he takes it up. Besides every medium has its inherent 
advantages as well as its limits— and as it these which should be 
turned to account. There is a liquid and transparent quality in 
water color, which every water color painter wishes he could 
only retain beyond the wet stage of his picture. This is just 
what the china painter can get, without the least trouble by 
simply on his color with a full brush. Surely then that is the 
kind of thing to aim at, when it is within easy reach ; instead 
of fidgetting it, or stippling it, or dabbing it with cotton wool, to 
the dull evenness so dear to the commercial mind, or otherwise 
laboriously seeking effects more easily and much better produced 
by other means. That loose, juicy pot-like look, is more valuable 
in ceramic painting than any degree of mere finish, and should 
have reference to what can best be done with the palette available. 

In pottery painting, or whatever it may be, in all kinds of 
carving, in mosaic, in embroidery, in jewelery, everywhere it 
holds good, that the selection both of the forms and the color 
should have direct reference to the technique employed. What 
is simplest under the circumstances is not only safest but most 
directly conducive to success ; and there is a further charm in the 
evidence of directness itself. 

In all applied art, and in every stage of it, the work in hand 
points out the appropriate treatment ; it suggests the degree as 
well as the kind of conventionality to adopt ; you have but to 
heed its prompting and it will tell you what to do and where 
to stop. 



NOTES ON FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS IN PARIS. 



By C. R. King. 



T the recent Exposition of industrial art 
in Paris one of the brightest pieces 
of style furniture was a Louis XVI 
bed by Minie, of which we give a 
sketch in JFig. 1. We believe it also 
appeared at the 18^9 Exhibition. Dif- 
fering from many or the pieces of 
that period this bed is of practical 
utility and particularly suggestive for 
the south of France, where, in the 
summer time, mosquitoes have to be 
guarded against by the familiar konopeion. The four posts are 
fluted and carved and carry the hollowed ribs supporting the 
dome, and these ribs are completely hidden by the four looped 
curtains. The dome ribs, cornice, plumed ornaments, posts and 
rails are simply painted white. Every other part is upholstered 
with a light blue twill silk worked with a cream colored design 
of a vase and a lyre alternately, surrounded by roses and divided 
into diamond shapes by light flowing ribands. 

As produced by one Paris firm the adaptations from "Japan- 








Fie. 1.— A Lours Seize Bed. 

ese" beds are very handsome, being heavy, solid and serviceable 
designs the wood always of a deep reddish color like rosewood ; 
the canopy in russet silk with large heavy folds sloping towards 
the back, and the back draped in cream colored silk falling in 
small straight pleats and contrasting with the two dark posts, 
one of which is carved as though entwined by a knarled tree 
branch. ' The head and foot boards are solid, richly carved, re- 
presenting fruits and flowers in paneled bunches, and inlaid 
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